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Memorabilia. 


E October number of the Journal of the 

British Society of Master Glass-Painters 
offers, as usual, much to delight the lover of 
stained glass. An obituary notice of the 
late Dean Armitage Robinson adds some- 
thing to the appreciations which have already 
appeared in the Press. The great work of 
the later years of the Dean’s life was the 
restoration of the west front of Wells Cathe- 
dral and the cleaning and re-leading of the 
glass) When he began this work he knew 
little more about ancient painted glass than 
any average well-educated man; but within 
a short time he had so fully mastered the 
subject as to be an authority upon it second 
to none in his knowledge of the Wells glass, 
as was made clear by a paper he contributed 
to Archaeologia. This number of the 
Journal contains the account of the Annual 
General Meeting, and the Report of the 
Council. In the way of papers we have the 
continuation of the Editor’s ‘ History of the 
York School of Glass-Painting’ and _ his 
paper on ‘Curiosities of Glass-Painting,’ 
together with description of contemporary 
work in stained glass done by members of 
the Society, and, first of the articles, ‘ Fur- 
ther Notes on Ancient Glass in Norfolk and 
Suffolk,’ by the Rev. Christopher Woodforde. 
Here also we have set out the customs duties 
payable on stained glass windows overseas. 


IE read with interest what the Journal 

of the Ministry of Agriculture has to 
say about the effect of last summer’s drought. 
It begins with recording the good done by 
the rains towards the end of September, and 
recalling a like experience in 1868, when in 
some districts virtually no measurable rain 
fell throughout the summer, and hay and 
roots were alike failures, and yet fresh 
autumn growth after rains maintained the 
cattle out-of-doors till Christmas. It is to be 


hoped the autumn rains this year will be no 
less helpful—and the rich, spring-like green 
of the country in mid-October seemed to 
promise it. Meanwhile, we are told that live 
stock in general has not suffered seriously. 
Grazing cattle have fattened slowly ; but the 
feeding value of the burnt-out pastures has 
yet proved surprisingly good—only, where the 
land has been too heavily stocked, there was 
hardly enough of this good food to go round. 
Milk yields have been the worse. In some 
of the land that has been seeded down this 
year the grass and clover seeds did not ger- 
minate till after the end of the drought; 
now they have made a satisfactory start, it 
is thought they will do well. Still, the 
drought was a test for different species of 
grass, and one conspicuous is cocksfoot. 


PAMPHLET No. 85 of the English Associ- 

ation, by Lord Rennell of Rodd, Presi- 
dent of the Association for 1933, is designed 
to point the romance writer to new fields for 
his imagination. Truth to tell, it would 
be pleasant to re-capture, by another excur- 
sion into the hardly known, the thrills which 
the early nineteenth century knew when 
Scott discovered ‘‘ Caledonia, stern and 
wild,’’ and the Middle Ages, and even, here 
and there, parts of that very region to which 
Lord Rennell first seeks to lure us. For he 
has himself been caught by the Near East, 
by the Kingdom of the Bosporos, and the 
story of Gycia; and by the adventures and 
rise and fall of kingdoms that followed on 
the fourth crusade. We pass easily thence 
to Sicily and Provence and Spain; and so 
to old Ramon Muntaner, whose work indeed 
offers endless romance. We are given from 
him at length the story of how Don Pedro 
of Aragon rode to Bordeaux at the risk of 
his life to redeem his word pledged to decide 
by single combat his quarrel with Charles 
of Anjou. There is much to be said in 
favour of extending the horizon of the his- 
torical novel in the direction of the Middle 
Ages and of the eastern and western, as dis- 
tinct from the central, region of the Medi- 
terranean. The Italy of history is not in 
reality very well known to the ordinary Eng- 
lish reader, but still, much better known 
than are mediaeval Greece or Spain. The 
enterprise offers all the advantages of nov- 
elty ; but also all its disadvantages. For the 
writer, hard work — for the reader, strain 
on memory and imagination, and the want 
of that easy lead which cannot be given by 
a writer when contact with his subject comes 
not so much from life as from books. 
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Literary and Historical 


Notes. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER -LE-STOCKS, 
HEN this 


church 


| 


was demolished, in 


1782, relatives and friends of those buried | 


in the church and churchyard were permit- 
ted to arrange for the removal of the bodies 
(and the respective monuments and grave- 
stones) for re-burial elsewhere. Bodies not 
so removed were placed in vaults under ‘the 
northern portion of the churchyard, and the 
remaining monuments and gravestones were 
placed in the church or churchyard of St. 
Margaret’s Church, Lothbury. In 1867 
arrangements were made for the removal of 
all human remains from the old churchyard 
of St. Christopher to a vault at Nunhead 
Cemetery, and it might have been supposed 


that no gravestones or coffins remained within | 


the walls of the Bank after this work had 
been carried out. 

During recent excavations on the site of 
the church and churchyard, however, a few 
gravestones and coffins have been discovered 
from which the following inscriptions have 
been copied : 

On a large gravestone. 

(i) Here lieth ye body of Ann Hooron, late 
; Wife of Tho. Hooron of this parish. 

She departed Aug. 9th 1665 aged 49 years. 

She had issue by him Luce, Ann, Eliz. 

& Tho. and by her former husband Edm. 

Bayty, Edm. Tho. Sam. Prise. all which 

Lye here buried, Edm. onely living. 

On the lower part of a gravestone. 

(ii) Also two Daughters of the 
Above said Wm. and Mary 
LEKEUx: SaRrau dyed Jan. 
The 24. 1727 aged 4 years 
And 7 Months. 
Susanna dyed Oct. the 14 
. aged 14 years and 11 months. 
On coffin-plates. 
Here lyes the body of 
Mrs. ANNE ADRIAN late wife 
of Thomas AprIAN of 
London Esqr who depart- 
ed this life the 16th of 
August 1676. 
THomas ADRIAN, Esq. 
Born December the 28th 
1653 and Dyed Aprill 
the 15th 1701: Aged 47 
years. 


(iil) 


(iv) 


(v) CATHERINE: The only 
Daughter of Sir William 
Reeves and wife of Francis 
Witkinson, Esqr. Dyed Octo. 
ye 10th in ye year of Our Lord 
1705 & in ye 35 year of 

Her Age. 


Mrs. Repecca 
 Obt. 
June the 25th 
1758. 
Mrs. SARAH 
LAWRENCE. Died 
March 3 1740 
Aged 45 Years. 
Mrs. 
EvizTH. PAyYNeE 
Died 17th Janr 
1780 
Aged 59. 


Mr. 
JENKINS 
Died 24 March 
1798 

Aged 31. 


In the Register of St. Christopher's 
Church (printed in 1882) there are the fol- 
lowing entries relating to the persons named 
above : 


(1) Ann ye wife of Thomas Hooton was 
buried in ye Churchyard August ye 12th 1665— 
Dropsie. 

(2) Mrs. Mary Le Keux middle Isle abot 6 
foot below the Chancell under the formes, the 
27th Novembr 1724. 

Sarah Lekeux (abot 4 yers old) middle Isle 
under the formes 6 foot below the Chancell. 
January 27th 1727. 

Mrs. Lekeux Middle Isle under the forme 
about 6 foot below the stepps. Octor 17th 1730. 

William Le Kuex Senr. in ye Middle Isle. 
Obit 26 Novr 1737. 

(3) An, wife of Thomas Adrian buried hig 
21th of Aug 1676 in ye North Eyell in ye vault. 

(4) Tho. Adrian Buried in His vault in ye 
North Ile Octo: 17 1701. 

(5) Cathr. Wilkinson buried in a vault in ye 
North Ile Octo: 17 1705. 

(6) Rebecca Houblond. July 5 1758. 

(7) Sarah (wife of Edward) Lawrance in ye 
Mid: Isle. Died 3d Mar 1740/1. Buried Mar 
9th 1740/1. 

‘s. Payne from the Bank Buried in 
. 11 the side Isle next the Street. 
Janry 23, 1780. 

The burial of William Jenkins in the 
churchyard in 1798 was permitted by the 
Bank at the request of his relatives. This 
was the only burial in the churchyard after 
the demolition of the church, and no entry 


(vi) 


(vil) 


(viii) 


(ix) 
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was made in the Register Book of St. Chris- | not to be over-hasty. He learns from them 


topher’s parish. 
W. Marston AcREs. 
Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


HENRY CAREY AND AN XVIII 
CENTURY SATIRE ON MATRIMONY. 
ie the British Museum is preserved a copy 


| 


that the Queen of the Country is named 
Love, and after some little while he is suc- 


' cessful in gaining an interview with her 


of a curious duodecimo publication, | 


dated 1748, and entitled ‘ Cupid and Hymen, 


y to the Isles of Love and Matri- | 
| Manor, to whom we made a visit. 


mony ; containing a Most Diverting Account 
of the Inhabitants of those large and Popu- 
lous Countries, their Laws, Manners, Cus- 
toms, etc.’ From an advertisement in the 


| in the same place or posture. 


General Advertiser we learn ‘that it was pub- | 
lished on Oct. 7, that it was vended at the | 


Dove in Cecil Court, and that the authors 
were ‘‘the facetious Harry Carey and other 
persons of wit and humour.’’ In no biblio- 


majesty, who is so charmed with his appear- 
ance and personality that she insists on 
showing him the country personally. She 
begins by conducting him to the Village of 
Anxiety. 


As night drew on, Love conducted me to a 
little village that was very near, where I had 
a very sorry lodging. This village is called 
Anxiety, from the name of the Lady of the 
It is hardly 
possible to give you a tolerable description of 
this woman, for she cannot sit cne moment 
One minute she 
is standing, another minute she lies down; 
sometimes she walks a snail’s pace, at another 
time she runs so swift it is impossible to keep 
up with her; she never sleeps, which makes 


| her very lean and hagged; then she is very 


graphy of the works of Carey has it ever | 
| often rubbing it. (p. 9). 
the ascription is attended with difficulties ; | 
but as there are several points of interest | 


been listed, and any attempt to substantiate 


about it, it seems worth the attention of 
students of eighteenth-century literature. 

The text, which runs to sixty-six pages, 
is in prose, though numerous songs and 
lyrics are interspersed, some several stanzas 
in length, others of a few lines only. It is 
a mixture of allegory and satire, and is 
divided into two books, the first describing 
the Island of Love and the second that of 
Matrimony. Added to these are three ap- 
pendices: viz., (1) ‘The Batchelor’s Esti- 
mate of the Expenses of a Married Life, in 
a Letter to a Friend; Being an answer to 
a Proposal of Marrying a Lady with £2,000 
Fortune’ ; (2) ‘The Married Man’s Answer’ ; 
and (3) ‘None But Fools Marry. A Vindi- 
cation of the Batchelor’s Estimate of the 
Expenses of a Married Life.’ We shall see 
that a study of these appendices will raise 
some interesting questions. 

The first book purports to be written to 
the Lady Chloe, from whom the author has 
been absent for a year, on a sea-voyage in 
search of the country of Pleasure. He tells 
how, on the outward journey, his ship was 
wrecked upon the Island of Love, where he 
was forced to land. He has not been in the 
country long before he is attracted by a cer- 
tain young lady whose name he discovers is 
Zelinda, and he is about to make a declara- 
tion of affection to her, when two persons, 

pect and Precaution, who have consti- 
tuted themselves his guardians, advise him 


negligent of herself, having her hair always 
dishevelled and in terrible disorder, but es- 
pecially about her forehead, by reason she is 


Leaving the Village of Anxiety, the adven- 
turer goes next morning to the hamlet of 


Courtship, where he suffers many disappoint- 


ments, but at length finds his way to the 
palace of the Princess Hope. This lady, 
however, he soon finds is not to be depended 
upon. 

Fair promises she always makes, 

Which promises full oft she breaks; 

In love to persevere decoys, 

And buoys us up with promis’d joys; 

Nay, often bids those wretches live, 

Who the next hour their doom receive. 

(p. 13). 

Having been admitted to an audience of 
the princess, the traveller lays his case be- 
fore her, and is pleased with the favourable 
answer he receives; but when, buoyed up 
by her assurances, he is hastening to Declar- 
ation, he is once more confronted by Res- 
pect, who advises him to change his course 
and go to the Fortress of Discretion, the 
governor of which is Love. ‘‘It is a citadel 
well fortified with several impregnable 
bastions, whose walls are so high that the 
eye cannot reach the top of them, and so 
strong, and so thick, that it is almost im- 
possible to shake them ”’ (p. 15). The single 
entrance to this fortress, we are told, is 
strongly guarded by three sentinels, Mod- 
esty, Silence, and Secrecy. Here the hero 
dwells some days, until Zelinda, discovering 
his place of abode, shifts her residence to 
the Cave of Cruelty, which causes him to 
contemplate throwing himself into the Lake 
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of Despair; but, by the timely intercession 
of Pity, he once again enjoys Zelinda’s fav- 
our. His happiness, however, is destined to 
be short-lived, for, at the very instant when 
he is paying his respects to the lady, Duty 
interferes and takes her from him, leaving 
him to betake himself to the Desert of 
Absence, there to mourn his desolate condi- 
tion. 


’Tis a large valley, surrounded with several 
mountains, and very remote from all manner 
of correspondence, where there is a_ castle 
situated in the midst of a great wood, which 
is the continual abode of the melancholy 
female called Absence. She is very seldom to 
be seen, having her eyes always drowned in 
tears, and being frequently very much dejected 
and disfigured. She is always in mourning, 
and perpetually accompanied by Thoughtful- 
ness, who is also mighty lean never fixing ‘her 
eyes long upon one single object, but looking 
upon everything and yet seeing nothing. She 
takes no notice, nor gives the least attention 
to anything; neither does she speak but quite 
foreign to the purpose, and hardly ever gives 
an answer to what is asked of her; in short, 
she seems to be collected within herself, and 
to love no company but her own. The fall 
of waters and their soft murmur, and the sing- 
ing of the birds are her ordinary diversions. 
Hereupon I entered into strict friendship with 
her, and conformed myself entirely to her 
manner of living, retiring with my sorrows to 
the greatest solitudes, and conversing alone 
in the same manner as she, with the woods, 
the birds, the echoes and the springs. (p. 24). 


The despondent voyager is suddenly re- 
called from his retirement by ‘the return 
of his mistress, but, on finding that she 1s 
the centre of attraction to a crowd of gallants, 
he once more withdraws himself from the 
world, this time to the Palace of Jealousy. 
The description of the lady of this place 
is an excellent example of pictorial allegory. 

In this miserable state I went to visit 
Jealousy, who is very ugly and very lean, be- 
sides her being covered with serpents, which 
are perpetually gnawing her entrails. Her 
look is full of horror, and she sees not any- 
thing which she does not envy. As soon as I 
entered the room, she threw one of her ser- 
pents at me which, in the fury I was then 
in, exasperated me yet ten times more, inso- 
much that I ran up and down everywhere, 
without knowing whither I was going, or to 
what end. (p. 27). 

Soon the hero is reconciled to Zelinda, and 
together they visit the metropolis of the 
Island of Love, where, after exchanging 
hearts, they go to the Palace of True Plea- 
sure. So the two live happily together until 
one day Destiny snatches Zelinda away, ‘‘ I 
know not whither, for I have not been able 


| 

| to hear of her since.’’ With this the first 
ook ends, and the author describes to us 

his situation at the time of writing. 


I am here upon the top of a mountain called 
the Desert of Remembrance; its solitude js 
very agreeable, but what is very vexatious is 
that the place is so high that it overlooks the 
whole Island ot Love, insomuch that one 
always has one’s misfortunes before one’s eyes, 
and can’t help seeing the place through which 
one has passed; and this it is which makes me 
miserable, for which way soever I turn, I find 
always some objects which recall my past hap- 
piness to my remembrance. (p. 35). 

The model for this first book is, without 
doubt, to be found in Mrs. Aphra Behn’s 
poem, ‘ A Voyage to the Isles of Love: An 
Account from Lysander to Lycidas, his 
Friend,’ published in 1684, and it is to show 
the resemblance between the two that I have 
quoted at some length and given a fairly 
full summary of the story. Just as the hero 
of ‘Cupid and Hymen’ is shipwrecked 
while on a voyage in search of the country 
Pleasure, so Lysander, the narrator in the 
earlier work, sets off on a voyage to the Land 
of Content, and is driven by a storm on 
to the Island of Love. Amongst the inhabi- 
tants of this strange country is a certain 
lady, by name Inquietude, whom the author 
describes as, 


A woman of a strange, deform’d aspect; 
Peevishly pensive, fond of her neglect. 
She never in one posture does remain, 
Now leans, lies down, then on her feet again; 
Sometimes with snails she creeps a lazy pace, 
And sometimes runs like Furies in a chace; 
She seldom shuts her watchful eyes to sleep, 
Which pale and languid does her visage keep. 
Compare this with the description of 
Anxiety given above, and the resemblance 
becomes apparent immediately. Lysander 
falls in love with a maid named Aminta, 
and is just hastening to Declaration, when 
he is encountered by Respect, who advises 
him to return and be less hasty (again com- 
pare above). In fact, stage by stage, the two 
stories run exactly parallel, and the Den 
of Cruelty, the River of Despair, the Desert 
of Absence, all figure in Mrs. Behn’s poem 
under exactly the same circumstance as in 
“Cupid and Hymen.’ Though Mrs. Behn 
does not personify Jealousy, her description 
of the victim of that passion obviously served 
as the model for the picture quoted from the 
eighteenth-century work : 


A thousand serpents gnaw the heart, 
A thousand visions fill the eves, 

And deaf to all that can relief impart, 
We hate the counsel of the wise. 
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Lysander concludes his account, as_ the 
author of ‘Cupid and Hymen’ concludes 
his, with a description of the Desert of Re- 


membrance : 


Thence to a silent Desert I advance, 

And called the Desert of Rememberance ; 

‘A solitude upon a mountain plac’d, | 

All gloomy round, and wond’rous high and 
waste. 

From whence Love’s Island all appears in 


view, 
And distant prospects rendered near and 
true. 
Where’er I turn the landskip does confess 
Something that calls to mind past happiness. 
Many minor likenesses have necessarily 
been omitted, but sufficient has been given 
to illustrate the fact that the first book of 
‘Cupid and Hymen’ is a clever paraphrase 
of Mrs. Behn’s ‘ Voyage to the Island of 
Love.’ 


The second book treats of the Island of 
Marriage, and here the author becomes more 
distinctly satirical, —, the domestic 
and social life of his day. He opens with 
a note on the country in general. 

The country which I am going to describe to 
you is an island of vast extent, and indisput- 
ably the most populous of any country in the 
Universe. ‘here is no possibility of entering 
it but in couples, a man and a woman, whence 


it happens that there are always an equal | 


number of both sexes therein; for no sooner 
has one set foot in it than there is a strong 
guard placed continually at the mouth of the 
harbours, which prevents all persons whatso- 
ever from stirring thence but on condition of 
having their partner carried to the grave, and 
being themselves transported to the Peninsula 
of Widowhood, which is at one end of the 
island. 

Nor is this precaution needless, for were it 
not for these guards, the Island, populous as 
it is, would soon be a mere desert; for not- 
withstanding thousands of strangers are flock- 
ing there daily from all parts, being induced 
thereunto by a spirit of curiosity, the first 
ruin of mankind, it is very certain that most 
of the inhabitants would soon swarm out 
again by millions, did not these numerous 
guards render it impossible. (p. 36). 


This is a somewhat severe castigation of 
contemporary marriage. Biting, too, is the 
satire on the mariage de convenance, which 
pe author stigmatises as “‘ traffic in daugh- 


There is no way to arrive at this vast region 
{i.e. the country of Matrimony] but by two 
ports, the one whereof is called Interest and 
the other Love. The first of these is a trad- 
ing port, full of immediate riches, where 
fathers and mothers keep a perpetual fair to 


put off their daughters, who are set out for 
sale in their warehouses, and are disposed of 
for good round sums in ready money. But 
there is one thing very particular in the way 
of trading of these gentry, for whereas other 
dealers expect money in return for their goods, 
these give a good price to those who will take 
their merchandise off their hands. The port 
of Interest is open on all sides, and one may 
enter it with any wind. (p. 37). 


Although the Island of Marriage is so at- 
tractive at a distance, no sooner is a person 
in it than he wishes to be out again. Like 
most countries, it is divided into counties 
or departments, but the method of division 
here employed is rather different from that 
of other lands. 


The Island of Marriage is divided into five 
provinces, which have each of them a capital 
city and several little towns dependent there- 
on. Four of these provinces extend them- 
selves along the four sea-coasts, but the largest, 
which is chiefly populated by the colonists, 
which flock thither from the other four, is in 
the centre of the island, the government 
whereof it has usurped, through the prodigous 
number of its inhabitants. 

Those four provinces which lie along the 
sea-coast, are inhabited by the Discreet, the 
Ill-Matched, the Ill-at-Ease, and the Jealous. 
The head province, which is in the middle, is 
the famous Cuckoldshire, whose capital is the 
well-known Hornborough, but besides these 
five provinces there are likewise two peninsu- 
las, the one of Widowhood and the other of 
Divorce, which have taken up two necks of the 
land at the two ends of this island. (p. 40). 


If this is a clever and ingenious description 
of the Island, even more ingenious is the 
characterisation of the individual provinces. 
Each has characteristics appropriate to its 
name. Thus the Discreet, few in number, 
are governed by Prince Integrity; the pro- 
vince of the Ill-at-EKase is remarkable for 
a poverty of appearance in its houses and 
inhabitants alike; ‘‘ but,,’’ remarks the 
author, ‘‘ notwithstanding the want of neces- 
sary provisions, the most part of the inhabi- 
tants, and especially the women, will cheat 
their bellies of the little they can afford, to 
bestow it on a deceitful dress.’ The pro- 
vince of the Ill-Matched is remarkable for 
the lack of symmetry and proportion in its 
buildings, while that of the Jealous is per- 
petually watered by the river Anxiety, and 
its exit guarded by sentinels. 

By far the greater part of the book is given 
to the description of Cuckoldshire, which the 
author regards as the most important part 
of the island. It is divided into two parts by 
the river Pactolus, and consists of four sub- 
divisions, each one corresponding to the four 
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classes of cuckolds; namely, the Frantic, the 
Contented, the Imaginary, and the Credu- 
lous. The description of the Frantic Cuck- 
olds incidentally gives the author an oppor- 
tunity to pour ridicule on the divorce pro- 
ceedings of his day, with all their publicity, 
as well as to hurl a gibe at the lawyers who 
thrive on these domestic scandals.1 

This quarter, which is called the quarter 
ot the Pazzi, is inhabited by those fools who 
take a pleasure in publishing their own shame, 
in making the Courts of Justice ring with 
their ridiculous complaints, and delighting 


Moore near St. Paul’s, mpccxx1x. 

_This whimsical piece (again in folio) 
singled out the arguments of the original 
pamphlet one by one, refuted them, and then 


concluded with a suggestion for imposing a‘ 


tax upon all bachelors over thirty years of 
age. but this was not the end. The author 
of the ‘ Estimate,’ writing under the pseudo- 
nym of Jack Single of Gray’s Inn, took 
up the cudgels anew, and replied to the fore- 


| going, as well as to ‘ The Lady’s Answer,’ and 


the public with the continual farce of their | 


extravagancies. All their recreation is in be- 
daubing themselves with filth, and giving them- 
selves abundance of trouble, and that at a vast 
charge, in order to convince the courts of 


Justice of their having suffered a disgrace, | 


which they ought rather, if possible, to endeav- 
our to unknow themselves, and with the fruits 
of which the honest lawyers feast themselves 
very merrily. 

Then follows an account of the two penin- 
sulas of Divorce and Widowhood, from the 
latter of which many of the inhabitants 
migrate to the Island of Binubia; and with 
this the work concludes. 


We turn now to the appendices. 
amination of these introduces us to a little 
pamphleteering war which may or may not 
have had any significance, but which cer- 
tainly is somewhat puzzling. ‘The Batche- 
lor’s Estimate,’ printed for A. Moore, near 
St. Paul’s, had appeared in folio as early 
as 1725, and subjoined to it was ‘ The Lady’s 
Answer,’ signed with the pseudonym, ‘ Phil- 
ogamia.’’ In 1729 the former was reprinted 
as a folio publication? for T. Payne at the 
Crown in Ivy Lane, near Paternoster Row, 
while both appeared together once again in 
the following year, this time in duodecimo, 
and without any imprint. Meanwhile in 
1729, as a reply to the folio of that date, 
had been published 


The Woman’s Advocate, or the Bawdy 
Batchelor out in His Own Calculation. Being 
the Genuine Answer, Paragraph by Paragraph, 
to the Batchelor’s Estimate, Plainly Proving 
that Marriage is to a Man of Sense and 
Oeconomy, Both a Happier and a Less Charge- 
able State than a Single Life. Written for the 
Honour of the Good Wives and Pretty Girls 
of Old England. London. Printed for A. 


1 This section may have been suggested by 
an anonymous pamphlet ‘The Benefits and 
Privileges of Cuckolds ’ (1728), which distin- 


guishes the same four classes of cuckolds. 

2 Described on the title-page as the third 
edition, though I can find no trace of the 
second. 


‘The Married Man’s Answer,’ in a fresh 
pamphlet, entitled 

None but Fools Marry; or a Vindication of 
the Batchelor’s Estimate; An Answer to the 
Objections Made Against It. London. Printed 
for A. Dodd without Temple Bar, mpccxxx, 

For eleven years the subject seems to have 
lain dormant; ‘then, in 1741, appeared ‘‘ The 
Lady’s Advocate, or An Apology for Matri- 
mony. In Answer to The Batchelor’s Moni- 
tor. Sold by Paul Smith in Crane Lane.’ 
This is neither a reprint of ‘ The Lady’s 
Answer,’ nor of ‘The Woman’s Advocate, 


_but a distinct publication, and since it can 


hardly be supposed that any author would 


_ think it worth while to reply to a pamphlet 
An ex- ' 


eleven years old, we can probably assume 
that ‘The Bachelor’s Monitor’ had_ been 
published just before, and was not, as the 
British Museum Catalogue suggests, identi- 


_cal with the earlier ‘ Batchelor’s Estimate.’ 


So far, I must admit, I have been unable 
to find a copy as early as 1741, but one cer- 
tainly does appear, together with ‘ The 
Lady’s Advocate,’ subjoined to an undated 
pamphlet, ‘The Road to Hymen Made 
Plain, Easy and Delightful,’ where the 
author signs himself ‘‘ Benedict the Married 
Man.”’ It is a slightly revised version of 
the ‘ Batchelor’s Estimate,’ and the date of 
publication was probably about 1778.5 

Now two questions immediately occur to 
us: Who was the author or authors of these 
pamphlets? and how can we account for in- 
terest being maintained over a_ period of 
fifty-three years? Most publications of this 
kind were merely ephemeral and died a 
natural death after a few months. Had 
‘The Bachelor’s Estimate,’ then, together 


3 In the main part of the book there is a 
letter composed of the titles of plays. Several 
pieces which first appeared in 1778 are men- 
tioned, as well as many earlier pieces; but 
nothing later than that vear. Seeing that 
‘The Critic ’ appeared in 1779, and became very 
popular, one would have expected a reference 
to it were the letter in question written during 
or after its production. 
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with the various replies and counter-replies, 
any reference to questions of public interest ? 
That there must be some explanation of their 

pularity seems certain, though I must con- 
fess that all researches have so far failed 
to find any clue to it. 

As to the question of authorship, we must 
examine still another series of pamphlets. 
‘Cupid and Hymen’ was described on the 
title page as ‘‘ a supplement to Matrimonial 
Ceremonies of All Nations, just published.”’ 
The work in question is advertised on the 
last leaf, together with a book on crim- 
inology, as 

Matrimonial Ceremonies Display’d, Where. 
in are Exhibited the Various Customs, Odd 
Pranks, Whimsical Tricks and Surprising 
Practices of ‘Near One Hundred Different 
Kingdoms and Peoples in the World, Now 
Us’d in the Celebration and Consummation of 


Matrimony. Collected from the Papers of an 
Old, Rich, Bawdy Batchelor. With great 
Variety of Remarks by Him, Serious and 


Humorous. To which are pre-fix’d The Comi- 
cal Adventures of Sir Harry Fitzgerald, who 
had Seven Wives. Published for the Informa. 
tion and Entertainment of all the Ladies and 
Pretty Girls of Great Britan, not forgetting 
those of Dublin and Tipperary.4 

The British Museum possesses a copy, and 
from the Daily Advertiser we learn that it 
was published on June 29, 1748, and 
“address’d to that admirable Lady, T.C.P.”’ 
[iie. Theresa Constantia Phillips, who had 
just published her ‘ Apology ’]. The text, as 
the title implies, is an account of the various 
marriage ceremonies (some of them not too 
savoury in relation) employed by various 
nations. No doubt many are fictitious. 
Then there are extensive footnotes, which 
form a commentary on the text. A little 
research reveals that the text (though not 
the notes) is a translation of a French 
work, published originally by Louis de Gaya 
in 1680 as ‘ Cérémonies Nuptiales de Toutes 
Les Nations,’ and sold ‘“‘ par Estienne 
Michallet, Rue St. Jacques, a l’image Saint 
Paul, Prés de la Fontaine Saint Séverin.”’ 
Lille appears to have been the place of pub- 
lication, and a second edition was issued 
from the same town a few months later as 
“réimpression, faite sur l|’édition origin- 
ale,” while an edition appeared in Paris the 
next year. The first English translation was 
in 1685, under the title, 

Nuptial Rites, Or the Several Marriage 
Ceremonies Practised Amongst the Nations of 


4 Curiously enough, until quite recently, 
when the omission was pointed out by the 
present writer, neither of these was catalogued. 


the World. By I. S. S. London. Printed by 
T. S. for the Author. Anno Domini 1685. 

I have found no other until 1704, when 
John Nutt, near Stationer’s Hall, issued 

Marriage Ceremonies as now Us’d in. All 
Parts of the World. Very diverting, especi- 
ally to the Ladies. Written originally in 
Italian by Seignior Gaya Isic] to which are 
added large Animadversions and Some Remarks 
upon Marriage, as also A Looking Glass for ~ 
Married People; or the Fantastick Adventures 
of Sir E— H— with his Seven Wives. Written 
by Himself in the time of his Confinement. Put 
into Modern English by Mr. Tho. Brown.5 

The main part of the text of this work 
is the same as that of the preceding, save 
for a few verbal variations; but the ‘‘ large 
animadvertions ”’ (i.e. the footnotes referred 
to above) and ‘‘ the Fantastick Adventures of 
Sir E— H—” are entirely new, and prob- 
ably the work of the translator. The 1748 
‘Matrimonial Ceremonies’ is a_ reprint. 
word for word, of this, so far as the text, the 
footnotes and the additional material are 
concerned; but the title-page has been 
altered considerably, the ‘‘ Looking-glass 
etc.’’ becomes ‘“‘ The Adventures of Sir Harry 
Fitzgerald ’”’ in the title, and ‘‘ The Adven- 
tures of Sir Harry * * * *”’ in the work it- 
self, while nothing is said of the book’s be- 
ing a translation. Evidently this attracted 
considerable attention, and two years later 
it was re-translated into French as 

Coup D’Oeil Anglais sur les Cérémonies du 
Mariage, avec des Notes et des Observations 
Historiques et Critiques pour et contre les 
dames, auxquelles on a joint les aventures de 
M. Harry et ses Sept Femmes. Ouvrage trad. 
sur la 2. Edit. de Londres par Mrs. *** A 
Geneve. MDCCL. 

The ‘translation was a very free one. Some 
of the footnotes were allowed to remain, 
some were incorporated into the text, and 
others were omitted altogether on grounds of 
delicacy. 

Now we may ask ourselves, was Carey 
really the author of ‘ Cupid and Hymen ’? 
The style certainty bears some resemblance to 
his, as do also most of the views expressed, 
wile the Contented Cuckolds remind us of 
a song of that name which he published in 
his ‘Musical Century ’ (1737). But Carey 
died in October 1743, so that if he was the 
author, or if he had any great share in 
the composition of this pamphlet, it must 
have been written at least five years before 
it was published; or alternatively the 1748 
edition could not have been the first. Neither 


5 “Mr. Tho. Brown” was probably Tom 
Brown, famous for the epigram on Dr. Fell. 
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of these explanations seems very satisfactory, 
for two reasons. In the first place, no 
edition prior to that of 1748 is traceable, and 
secondly, as has been pointed out above, the 
work was avowedly called forth by the pub- 
lication of ‘ Matrimonial Ceremonies.’ if 
must admit that although I have been un- 
able to find any translation of Gaya’s work 
under this name before 1748, it seems prob- 
able that one was published as early as 1729. 
Three pieces of evidence point in this direc- 
tion. (1) The 1748 edition is advertised on 
the end-leaf of ‘ Cupid and Hymen’ as “a 
new and beautiful edition, uncastrated,”’ 
which seems to imply that there had been 
an earlier edition; though, of course, the 
reference may be to the translation of 1704; 
(2) In the ‘ Coup d’Oeil Anglais,’ etc., the 
1748 issue is called ‘‘ la 2 Edit. de Londres ” 
—though, again, the 1704 version may have 
been regarded as the first. (3) What is more 
important, in the ‘‘ bawdy batchelor’’ and 
‘‘the good wives and pretty girls of Old 
England’ of ‘The Woman’s Advocate’ 
(1729) ‘there seem echoes of the title-page of 
* Matrimonial Ceremonies.’ 

However this may be, it is quite plain that 
it was the 1748 edition, and not an earlier 
one, that called forth ‘ Cupid and Hymen.’ 
Hence it seems impossible that Carey had 
any hand in the composition of this last 
work. How, ‘then, did his name become at- 
tached to it? My suggestion is that he was 
responsible for the appendices and perhaps 
for all the other pamphlets connected with 
them, for the ‘ Estimate,’ the reply and the 
counter-replies have all the same stylistic 
peculiarities. In other words the ‘ war ”’ 
was nothing more than one of those liter- 
ary hoaxes of which Carey was so fond. And 
as for the main text of ‘ Cupid and Hymen,’ 
the ‘other persons of wit and humour,” 
whoever they may have been, were probably 
responsible for that, and placed Carey’s 
name on the title-page for its commercial 
value. 

Freperick T. Woop. 


KING’S SHIPS BUILT IN SCOTLAND. 
(See ante pp. 293, 309, 329, 347). 
Built by A. Stephen and Sons, Dundee. 
Later Dundee Shipbuilding Co., Ltd. ; 
believed no longer shipbuilders. 

1873. . Discovery. Screw, store-ship. 
1,247 T. 365 H.P. Built as a whaler at 
Dundee in 1873. Added to R.N. as Buioop- 

HOUND, 1877-1903. 


Built by Dundee Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., 
Dundee. 


1901. Marcuwoop. §&.S., tug. 140 T., 
1.H.P. 200. Still employed. 

1916. Gatwick. Paddle, mine-sweeper. 
Sold 1922. 

1916. Goopwoop. Paddle, mine-sweeper, 
Sold 1922. 

1918. Forrar. T.S. Mine-sweeper. Sold 
1922. 

1919. Ferermoy. T.S. Mine-sweeper. 800 
T., I.H.P. 2,200. Laid down 1917; com- 
pleted 1919. 

1919. Battie. T.S. Mine-sweeper. Sold 
1922. 


Built by Ramage and Ferguson, Leith. 

1881. Frrequren. S.S. (ex Canpace). 
Iron, yacht. 446 T., I.H.P. 390 N.D. 
Purchased 1882. Sold to Board of Trade 
1920, after service as S.S.V. 


Built by Barclay, Curle and Co., Ltd., 
Whiteinch, Glasgow. 

20 Apr., 1882. Jacamar (later Imocenr, 
later Impey). 460 T., LH.P. 390 N.D. 
(420 F.D.). B.M. 162 x 24 x 14.08 feet. 390 
T., IL.H.P. 490. Trials 24 May, 1882. In 
service 1882-1919. Was stationnaire at Con- 
stantinople for many years. Sold 1919. 

20 June, 1883. Vivip (ex CAPERCAILZIE). 
550 T., I.H.P. 425. B.M. 186 x 24 x 14.5 
feet. 492 T., I.H.P. 650. Trials 7 Sept., 
1883. Purchased 1891. 

51 May, 1894. Dromepary. Paddle, tug. 
680 T. 1250 H.P. BM. 144 x 27.25% 
15.64 feet. 685 T., I.H.P. 1,270. Trial 20 
July, 1894. Deleted 1923. 

21 Sept., 1899. (ex VoLcano). 
Re-named later. 700 T., I.H.P. (1,250 
F.D.). Serving 1933. B.M. — 144 x 27.25 
x 15.68ft. Trial 23 Nov., 1899. 

31 Mar., 1900. Ruruenta (ex Lake CHam- 
PLAIN). T.S. Oiler converted. B.M. 445 x 
51.75 x 30.82ft. 12,830 T., I.H.P. 3,690. 
Trial 4 May, 1900. 

19 June, 1902. InpustR1ous. Paddle 
tug, steel B.M. 144 x 27.25 x 15.64ft. 
690 T. I.H.P. 1,310. Navy List gives 
700 T. I.H.P. 1,250. Serving 1932. 

Eight ‘‘ Flower Class ’’ Sloops :— 

30 Mar., 1915. Foxctove. 1,200 T., 
I.H.P. 1,800. Ordered 1914; completed 1915. 
B.M. 250 x 32.94 x 12.97. 1,259 T., I.H.P. 
1,800. Trial 13 May, 1915. Navy List June, 
1932. 

21 Apr., 1915. Dania. 1,200 T., I.H.P. 
1,800. B.M. (as Foxcetove). Trial 27 May, 
1915. Used as a floating laboratory at 
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Harwich by Minister of Agriculture for re- 
search work in foot and mouth disease c. 
1922-23. Deleted c. 1931-32. 

1 May, 1915. Hottynock. Ordered 1914; 
completed 1915. 1,200 T., I.H.P. 1,800. 
B.M. (as Foxetove). Trial 12 June, 1915. 
China 1919-28. 

19 May, 1915. Dapune. B.M. (as Fox- 
cLovE). Trial 30 June, 1915. Sold 1919. 

16 June, 1915. Lity. 1,200 T., 1.H.P. 
1,800. B.M. (as Foxciove). Laid down 
and completed 1915. Re-named Vutcan II. 
in 1924. Trial 22 July, 1915. 1,257 T. 

13 July, 1915. Marrow. 1,200 T., I.H.P. 
1,800. B.M. (as Foxetove). Laid down 
and completed 1915. Presented to Australian 
Government Sept., 1921. Trial 27 Aug., 1915. 
1,263 T. 

26 Aug., 1915. Brconra. Completed 1915 ; 
as ‘°Q.10’’ Special-service vessel. B.M. 
250 x 32.979 x 17.97 feet. 1,278 T., I.H.P. 
1,800. Trial 5 Oct., 1915. Probably sunk by 
submarine in Atlantic, 1917. 

10 Sept., 1915. Azatea. Sold 1923. B.M. 
(as Beconta). Trial 14 Oct., 1915. 

10 Dec., 1915. Crcaua. River gun-boat. 
B.M. 230 x 36 x 8.5 feet. 675 T., I.H.P. 
2,500. Trial 7 Feb., 1916. 

17 Dec., 1915. CockcHarer. River gun 
boat. B.M. (as Crceaua). Trial 17 Mar., 
1916. 

17 Dec., 1915. Cricket. River gun-boat. 
B.M. (as Crcata). Trial 8 Feb., 1916. 


5 Feb., 1916. Gtowworm. River gun- 
boat. B.M. (as Crcata). Trial 24 Mar., 
1916. 


Five ‘‘ Flower Class ’’ Sloops :— 

24 Oct., 1915. Butrerctp. 931 Reg. Tons. 
B.M. (as CELANDINE). Trial 24 Dec., 1915. 
With ‘‘ P.C.56.”’ sank U.87”’ in Bristol 
Channel. 25 Dec., 1917. Sold 1920 and re- 
named SEMPER PARATUS. 

25 Dec., 1915. Campanuta. B.M. (as 
CELANDINE. Trial 28 Jan., 1916. Sunk 
“U.B.66.’’ in Mediterranean 18 Jan., 1918. 
Sold 1922. 

19 Feb., 1916. CrLanpiInr. B.M. 255.25 
x 33.5 x 18 feet. 1,373 T., ILH.P. 2,000. 
Trial 21 Mar., 1916. Sold 1920. 

30 Mar., 1916. Cornriower. 1,250 T., 
LH.P. 2,000. Laid down 1915; completed 
1916. B.M. (as Cetanpine). Trial 28 Apr., 
1916. 

19 May, 1917. Convotvutos. B.M. 
255.25 x 35 x 18 feet. 1,430 T., I.H.P. 2,500. 
Trial 7 July, 1917. Sold 1921. 

16 June, 1917. Brrcunot, oiler. B.M. 210 
x 34.63 x 16.5 feet. 1,945 T., I.H.P. 700. 
Trial 12 Sept., 1917. 


22 June, 1917. Ecuantine. Flower 
Class’’ Sloop. B.M. (as CoNvoLvuLos). 
Trial 6 Sept., 1917. Sold 1921. 

12 July, 1917. Boxor. Oiler. B.M. (as 
Brrcwor). Trial 27 Sept., 1917. 

Five ‘‘ Flower Class ’’ Sloops :— 

15 Sept., 1917. Corrorsis. B.M. (as 


Convotvutos). 1,445 T. Trial 30 Oct., 1917. 
Sold 1922. 

19 Oct., 1917. Cowstip. B.M. (as Con- 
voLtvuLos). 1,445 T. Trial 7 Dec., 1917. 
Completed December, 1917. Sunk by sub- 
marine off Cape Spartel 25 Apr., 1918. 

1 Dec., 1917. Diantuus. 1,250 T., I.H.P. 
2,000. B.M. (as Convontvunos). 1,445 T. 
Trial 28 Dec., 1917. Sold 1921, and re- 
named GUERRERO in private ownership. 

27 Dec., 1917. Garpenta. B.M. (as Con- 
VOLVULOS). 1,416 T. Trial 26 Feb., 1918. 
Sold 1923. 

15 Mar., 1918. Gita. B.M. (as Convot- 
Mga 1,416 T. Trial 30 Apr., 1918. Sold 
1921. 

12 Apr., 1918. Sitvo (later Moressy). 
‘* 24 Class sloop.’’ (See also Cliii. 278). Sur- 
veying ship, Royal Australian Navy. B.M. 
ot 54.75 x 17 feet. 1,376T. Trial 17 May 

10 May, 1918. Harepety. ‘‘Flower Class”’ 
sloop. Laid down 1917. Completed 1918. 
B.M. 255.25 x 35 x 20 feet. 1,490 T., I.H.P. 
2,500. Trial 14 June, 1918. On Fishery 
Protection 1919. 

11 May, 1918. Sir Bevis (later IRWELL, 
later EaGueT). ‘‘24 Class Sloop.’’ B.M. (as 
S1tvo) 1,574 T. Trial 18 June, 1918. Con- 
verted at Sheerness, to R.N.V.R. training- 
ship at Manchester 1922-23. 1,320 T. Re- 
named Eacter later. 

6 July, 1918. Serron. ‘‘ 24 Class Sloop.”’ 
(as Sttvo). Trial 23 Aug., 1918. Sold 

24 Aug., 1918. Iroquorts. Surveying ship. 
Converted from ‘‘ 24 Class Minesweeper.’ 
1,650 T., I.H.P. 2,000. (as Srtvo). 
Trial 25 Sept., 1918. 1,374T. Commissioned 
as surveying ship 30 Nov., 1922. Surveying 
China Seas, Malay, Borneo and Malacca 
Strait. Navy List 1932. 

24 Sept., 1918. Brnpor. Class 
Sloop.”’ B.M. (as S1tvo). Trial 28 Oct., 1918. 
Sold 1920. 

2 Nov., 1918. Harvester. ‘‘ 24 Class 
Sloop.’”” B.M. (as Srtvo). Trial 2 Dec., 


The following Patrol Boats were also built 
by Messrs. Barclay, Curle & Co., Ltd. :— 

22 BM. 20 = 
23.75 x 13.97 feet. 614 T., I.H.P. 3,950. 
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Trial 5 June, 1916. 

8 Feb.,,1917. ‘‘ P:53.’’ (as last). Trial 
5 Apr., 1917. 

25 Apr., 1917. ‘‘ P.54.”’ (as last). Trial 
27 June, 1917. 

5 May, 1917. ‘‘ P.55.”" Believed re- 
named Batucui. (As last). 638 T. Trial 
27 June, 1917. 

2 June, 1917. ‘‘ P.56.”’ (as last). 638 T. 


Trial 18 Sept., 1917. 


Built by London and Glasow Engineering 

and Iron Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., Govan, 

Glasgow. Also Caird and Co., Ltd., 

rreenock, now Harland and Wolff, 
Govan. 


Built by London and Glasgow E. and I. S. 

Co., Lid..:— 
Mar., 1891. 8, T.S. 
Cruiser. 3,600 T., I.H.P. 7,000 N.D. (9,000 
F.D.). L. 300ft. Served Hayti 1908. Re- 
named MELPOMENE in 1910. Sold 1913. 

20 June, 1891. InrTReprp (as INDEFATIG- 
ABLE). Completed Nov. 1892; sunk as 
blockship at Zeebrugge 23 Apr., 1918. 

19 Nov., 1891. (as INDEFATIG- 
ABLE). Completed May 1893; sunk as block- 
ship at Zeebrugge 23 Apr., 1918. 

20 Mar., 1896. Drpo, 11, T.S. Cruiser. 
5,600 T., I.H.P. 8,000 N.D. (9,600 F.D.). 
China 1900. Sale list August, 1925. 

27 June, 1896. Isis. 11, T.S. Cruiser. 
5,600 T., I.H.P. 8,000 N.D. (9,600 F.D.). 
China 1900. Sold 1920. 

27 Oct., 1898. HyactntH. Cruiser. 5,600 
T., ILH.P. 10,000. Laid down 1897. Sold 
1923. 


(as TuHIsTLE). South Africa 1899-1900; 
towed home by Brenzow in 1925. Sold 1926. 
22 June, 1899. TutstiE, T.S. Gun-boat. 
Laid down 1897; completed 1899. Sold 1926. 
2 Oct., 1899. Apvicr. Paddle, tug. 700 
T., 1,200 H.P. Serving 1928. 

7 Dec., 1899. Cracker. Paddle, tug. 700 
T., 1,250 H.P. Navy Lists 1924. 

13 Nov., 1901. Monmovutu. T.S. Cruiser. 
9,800 T., I.H.P. 2,200 N.D. Completed 
November, 1903. Sunk by ScHarnHoRsT and 
GNEISENAU off Valparaiso 1 Nov., 1914. 

16 Dec., 1902. CumBERLAND, 14._ T.S. 
Cruiser. 10,850 T., I.H.P. 22,000 N.D. 


Sold 1921. 

19 Jan., 1904. Roxsurcn, 10. T.S. 
Cruiser. 10,850 T., I.H.P. 20,500 N.D. 
Torpedoed 20 June, 1915. Repaired later and 
rammed “ V.89,’’ German, off North Ire- 
land, 12 Jan., 1918. Sold 1921. 


14 Mar., 1910. Rarriesnake. Destroyer. 


946 T., I.H.P. (12,000 F.D.). 
1915. Sold 1921. 

12 Apr., 1911. Yarmourtu. Cruiser. 5,250 
T., IL.H.P. 22,000. Completed 1912. Jutland 
1916; at sinking of a German mine-sweeper 
1 Sept., 1917. Sold 1929. 

29 Aug., 1912. Sypnery, Royal Australian 
Navy, T.S. Cruiser. Laid down February, 
1911. Completed June, 1913. 5,400 T.,, 
I.H.P. 22,000 N.D. Sunk German Empey, 
cruiser, at Cocos Island, Indian Ocean, 9 
Nov., 1614. 

25 Sept., 1912. Wootwicu. Destroyer, 
Depot ship. 3,380 T., I.H.P. 2,600 N.D. 
Delivered 3 Dec., 1913. Sold 1926. 

20 Mar., 1913. Lynx. Destroyer. Deliv- 
ered 22 Jan., 1914. 935 T. 24,500 S.H.P. 

Built by Caird and Co., Ltd. 

5 June, 1886. DatHousre. Royal Indian 
Marine. Troopship. 1,524 T. Delivered 16 
Aug., 1886. I.H.P. 2,254. 


Patrol Boats. 


Dardanelles 


22 Feb., 1916. ‘‘P.22.’’ 615T. Deliv. 
ered 24 June, 1916. 

29 Jan., 1917. ‘‘ P.35.”’ 615 T. Deliv- 
ered 9 Apr., 1917. 

7 June, 1917. ‘‘ P.42.” 638 T. Deliv- 
ered 5 Sept., 1915. 

14 Aug., 1917. ‘‘P.43.”  638T.  Deliv- 
ered 3 Nov., 1917. 

Built by Harland and Wolff, Govan: 

22 May, 1913. Mriper, Destroyer. 935 T. 
1H.P. (24,500 F.D.). Jutland 1916. 

7 July, 1913. Own. Destroyer. (As 
Lynx). 935 T., 24,500 S.H.P. Completing 
April, 1914. 


1915. Prince Monitor. 5,800 
T. Laid down 1 Feb., 1915; delivered 3 
Sept., 1915. Dover Patrol 1915-1918. 

29 Apr., 1915. Racian (ex M.3.,” 
ex Ropertr EK. Lee). Monitor. Laid down 
1 Dec., 1914; completed 24 June, 1915. Sunk 
at Imbros in action with GorBEN and Bres- 
LAU, 20 Jan., 1918. 

26 Aug., 1915. Destroyer. Laid 
down 1915; delivered 10 Feb., 1917; com- 
pleted 1917. 1,065 T., I.H.P. 27,000. Sold. 

1915. Satmon. Destroyer. (As last). 
Laid down 26 Aug., 1915; delivered 20 Dec., 


1916; completed 1916. 1,065 T.  I.H.P. 
27,000. Navy List 1925. 
1915. Eresus. Monitor. Laid down 12 


Oct., 1915; delivered 2 Sept., 1916. 8,000T., 
I.H.P. 6,000. Attacked by electric torpedo- 
boat off Belgian Coast 1918. 

Patrol Boats. 


5 June, 1915. ‘P.24.” 610 T. Deliv- 
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ered 21 Jan., 1916. 


5 June, 1915. P.25.’’ 610 T.  Deliv- 
ered 17 Mar., 1916. 

3 Aug., 1916. ‘‘ P.62.”’ 640 T. Deliv- 
ered 31 Aug., 1917. 

1917. ‘TENACIOUS. Destroyer. (As 
above). Laid down 25 July, 1916; delivered 


12 Aug., 1917. Sold 1928. 

1917. Trerrarcu. Destroyer. (As above). 
Laid down 26 July, 1916; completed 2 June, 
1917. 1,065 T., I.H.P. 27,000. 

191/.. Destroyer. (As above). 
Laid down 27 Jan., 1916; delivered 30 Apr., 
1917. Navy-List 1925. 

1917. Destroyer. (As above). 
Laid down 20 Jan., 1916; delivered 26 Mar., 
1917. Sold 1926. 

1918. Sr, Metions. Tug. Laid down 29 
June, 1918; delivered 30 Dec., 1918. 

1918. Sr. Auprn. Tug. 467.93 gross 
tons. Laid down 19 Feb., 1918; delivered 
20 Aug., 1918. 

1918. Sr. Bees. Tug. 421.57 gross tons. 
Laid down 19 Feb., 1918; delivered 24 Oct., 
1918. 

1918. Sr. Craves. Tug. 467.99 gross 
tons. Laid down 12 Sept., 1918; delivered 
4 Mar., 1919. 

Joun A. Rupert-JONEs. 

Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 

(To be continued). 


CLASSICAL REMIN- 
ISCENCE.—Though commonly regarded 
as simple in language, Gray’s Elegy is the 
work of a scholar of great learning. 
phrasing in numerous instances has been de- 
rived from the poetry of the past, Greek, 
Latin, and English. In my copy of Mit- 
ford’s edition of Gray, 1814, footnotes re- 
cord many of these reminiscences. Two, 
however, are not noticed. 
In stanza 4, for the line: 


Each in his narrow cell for ever laid. 


Horace, Od. I, iv. 17, ‘‘ Domus exilis Plut- 
onia’”’ is quoted with the note that ‘‘ the 
word domus, which answers to our poet’s 
cell, is often in Latin authors put for sepulch- 
rum.”? The actual ‘‘ narrow cell’? is in 
Horace, Sat. I, viii, 8, ‘‘ angustis eiecta 
cadavera cellis,’? where he speaks of the 
pauper burial-ground taken over by Maecenas 
for his gardens on the Esquiline. 

_The two adjectives in stanza 15 and the 
line : 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest 


were combined .by Virgil. In Aeneid xii. 


3596 the physician lapis ‘“‘ chose rather to 
know the potency of herbs and the practice 
of healing et mutas agitare inglorius artes.”’ 
Virgil writes of himself as an inglorious 
country-lover in Georgic ii. 483-6: 

Sin, has ne possim naturae accedere partes, 

frigidus obstiterit circum praecordia 

sanguis, 

rura mihi et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes, 

flumina amem silvasque inglorius. 

Here the second line may have suggested 
the image in stanza 13 of the Elegy: 

Chill penury repress’d their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 


VOR. 


[SNS: BIBLIOGRAPHY.—J. W. Sherer: 


The | 


‘Old Inns of Salt Hill.’ — Gentle- 
—* Magazine, cclxxiii. (August, 1892), p. 
169. 

G. G. Munger: ‘ Old Time English Inns.’— 
Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly, xxxiv. 
(December, 1892), p. 745. Illustrated. 

W. Stewart: ‘Old Edinburgh Inns.’ — 
Gentleman’s Magazine, cclxxvi. (January, 
1894), p. 56. 

J. Lewis Andre: ‘Inn Signs and Sign 
Brackets.’—Reliquary, viii. (July, 1894), p. 
129. illustrated. 

J. W. Fawcett. 


(LOVER FOLK-LORE.—Having met with 

the following instances of folk-lore con- 
cerning clover, | wonder if any reader can 
furnish further information : 

A clover, a clover of two, 

Put it on your right shoe; 

The first young man (woman) you meet, 

In meadow, lane, or street, 

You’ll have him (her) or one of his (her) 

name. 

This rhyme is said to have been much in 
vogue in Cambridgeshire. ‘‘ Clover of two ”’ 
means a piece of clover with only two leaves 
upon it. 

If you find an even Ash-leaf or a four-leaved 

Clover, 

Look to meet your true love ere the day be 

over. 

Another couplet runs: 

With a _ four-leav’d Clover, double-topp’d 

Ash, and green topp’d Seave, 

You may go before the queen’s daughter 

without asking leave. 

‘“Seave’’ is the rush from which rush- 
lights were made. 


Clover made a_ kind of barometer, as its: 


leaves appear rough to the touch when the 
weather is inclined to be stormy. 
H. ASKEw. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


LEANOR COBHAM AND THE ISLE 
OF MAN.—According to ‘ The Complete 
Peerage,’ 2nd edn., vol. v. 736 (also vol. iii., 
554 n.), Eleanor Cobham, Duchess of 
Gloucester, died, a prisoner, in 1454, in Peel 
Castle. In the course of a paper which I have 
just read to the Historic Society of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire on her places of impris- 
onment, which undoubtedly included Chester 
and Kenilworth Castles, and may have in- 
cluded Flint and Liverpool Castles also, I 
have done my best to elucidate the facts by re- 
ference to record evidence as opposed to tradi- 
tion and mere statement. My paper will 
probably be printed, but before this is done, I 
am prepared to offer an award, non-pecun- 
iary but of merit, to anyone who can prove 
the statement in ‘ The Complete Peerage.’ 
I am assured by those concerned that evi- 
dence was at hand for it but, unfortunately, 
and contrary to the usual practice observed 
in this great work, no reference was given, 
and it cannot now be supplied. 

I may say that I do not want any evidence 
of the traditional belief that Eleanor was 
imprisoned in the Isle of Man. There is 
plenty of that, but no single writer ever 
quotes anything like proof. I do not blame 
them, as I gravely doubt the fact. There 
was a Privy Council order in 1446 that the 
Duchess was to be taken to the Isle of Man, 
but I have found nothing except tradition 
and Shakespeare to show that she ever went 
there. But before asserting that she never 
did, in force of an authoritative statement 
that she died there in a definitely-given 
year, I feel 1 must make a final appeal for 
confirmation, or otherwise. Please note 
that the statements of our historians are not 
the evidence which is wanted. 


R. Stewart-Brown. 


ARREN HASTINGS: QUERIES RE- 
GARDING HIS FAMILY.—1. Warren 
Hastings’s father, the Rev. Penystone (Pen- 
niston, Peniston) Hastings (bapt. Lower 
Guiting (or Guiting Power), Glos., 27 Feb., 
1704/5; d. Barbados, between 21 Dec., 1743, 
and 20 Jan., 1744), married (secondly), at 
Bicester, 18 July, 1733, Mary Dandridge, of 
Holywell, Oxford; and (thirdly), at St. 
Michael’s Church, Barbados, 25 Dec., 1737, 
Jemima Mascoll. 
2. According to Gleig, Mary Dandridge 
was ‘‘ daughter of a butcher,’’ and accord- 
ing to modern research she came of a fam- 


ily of small tradesmen at Oxford. What 
was her parentage, and when and where was 
she born and did she die? 

5. What is known of Jemima Mascoll ? 

4. In 1813 Warren Hastings received a 
letter from Julia Anewright, of Chester, who 
claimed that her mother, Ellen Hastings, 
wife of Dennis of Sproxton, was War- 
ren’s sister. What is known of Ellen Hast- 
ings? Her daughter’s claim, if true, would 
indicate that Ellen was a daughter of the 
Rev. Penystone Hastings by his second or 
third wife. 

5. Warren’s sister Anne married, about 
1749, John Woodman, sometime steward to 
the Duke of Bridgewater (from which mar- 
riage the family of Woodman-Hastings des- 
cends). When and where was Anne Hast- 
ings born, married, and buried ? 

6. Did John Woodman and his wife 
Anne’s son, leave any surviving daughters? 
His only surviving son, Warren Hastings 
Woodman-Hastings (1816-1897), of Stubb 
Hill, Co. Gloucester, J.P. for Cos. of 
Worcester and Gloucester, served as a cap- 
tain in the Royal Wurtemburg Cavalry. 
Particulars of his military service are asked 
for. 

7. Warren Hastings’s first wife was Mary, 
widow of Capt. John Buchanan, a victim 
of the Black Hole of Calcutta, 20-21 June, 


| 1756. What was her parentage, and when 


and where was she born? 

8. Their elder child, George, was b. 1 Dec., 
1757, so presumably Hastings married Mary 
Buchanan between June, 1756, and April, 
1757. When and where were they married? 

9. The child, George, was bapt. 19 June, 
1759, and died in England in 1764. When 
exactly and where did he die? (Qy. with 
the Creswickes at Streatham). 

So much research was done about the time 
of the bicentenary (6 Dec., 1932) of Hast- 
ings’s birth, that I venture to put the above 
questions to correspondents of ‘ N. and Q. 
I should be particularly grateful for any in- 
formation regarding Ancwright of Chester 
and Dennis of Sproxton. (See para. 4 


supra). 
HS. 


EMBRANDT IN ENGLAND.—In ‘Anec- 

dotes of Painting in England,’ p. 218, 

n. 2, Horace Walpole alludes to a story that 

Rembrandt was in England, at Hull, in 

1661. Has this ever been confirmed? Was 

the artist in England then or at any other 
time ? 


J. C. TINcey. 
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THE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.’’— 

This was a literary dining club which 
was in existence between 1830 and 1840, and 
there is a record of a dinner which Dickens, 
Thackeray, and Cruikshank attended. Can 
any of your readers tell us anything about 
the Club; when it started, and when it 
ceased to exist; or anything else about it? 


Epwarp HeEron-ALLen. 


N UNEXPLAINED MORLAND.—May 

I crave the hospitality of your columns in 
an endeavour to elucidate the mystery of a 
sporting event depicted in a picture | pos- 
sess, painted by George Morland (circa 
1790). It depicts a country inn, The Red 
Lion. A stout signpost is without, and at 
the foot of the lion thereon is shown the 
name of the landlord, Pearce. 

A knot of gentlemen stand about the door, 
one of whom is regarding his watch. Yokels 
are looking over the gates of fields; children 
peer through the windows of the inn; yokels 
are again in the foreground; and the land- 
lady is at the door, rolling up her sleeves 
and apparently in a bellicose mood. The 
background is country and rising ground. 

Opposite the inn is arriving a horse and 
rider at a smart canter. The portrait of 
the slim rider, who is clad in a yellow jacket, 
is a true and not a fancy portrait, and there 
is generally a great liveliness prevailing in 
the village this day! 

The impression conveyed by the picture is 
that the rider has backed himself against 
the clock, and there is no doubt the picture 
depicts an event that actually took place. 
Dare I hope that at least the old inn may 
be located ? 

E. F. Harpine, 


Ca 
Hawthorne Lodge, West Cliff Avenue, 
Broadstairs, Kent. 


“(MLARET UNDER NINETY-FOUR.” — 
What is ‘‘ claret under ninety-four, ’ 
as used by Jerome Klapka Jerome in ‘ Idle 
Thoughts of an Idle Fellow’ (published 
1893)? The phrase occurs in ch. i., ‘On 
Being Hard Up,’ in the sentence: ‘‘ There 
is that delicate blossom who can’t drink any 
claret under ninety-four.”’ F. D. 
Brussels. 
ROCHE, MINIATURE PAINTER. — 
* Is anything known of S. Roche, minia- 
ture painter? I have a miniature signed by 
him, and should be glad of any particulars. 


LEONARD C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


ne LEARNED PRIEST CALLED MR. 

MALTON.”’—When on a visit to Crosby 
Hall, Blundellsands, on 13 Oct., 1929, [ 
noticed on fol. 145 of a MS. called ‘ The 
Great Hodge Podge,’ some verses headed : 
‘“This ballad was made by a virtuous and 
lerned priest called Mr. Malton, whose true 
name was [name not given] in honour and 
memorie of one Mr. Robert Anderton preest 
and martyr.’’ I had no time to decipher 
anything further, but a friend who re- 
discovered the entry independently in Nov- 
ember, 1931, has kindly sent me a copy of the 
ballad, which consists of fifteen stanzas of 
four lines each beginning: 

A Thousand yeares from Christ his birthe 

tive hundreth eighty sixe 

When Martial Mars in hatefull hands 

His bloody sword did fixe. 
and ending: 
This death but short will bring to mee 
a lyffe that hath no end 

To live with saints and Angells bright 

such Comfort christ doth send. 

From the second and fourth stanzas it 
would appear that the martyr was born and 
bred and brought up in an island which a 
side-note to the former identifies as ‘‘ The 
Ile of Man”; a side-note to the heading 
reads: ‘‘ A priest Born in ye Issue of 
man ’’ (?). He came of Lancashire stock, 
and the connection of this county with the 
Isle of Man through the Stanley lordship 
has always been close. His mother may 
have come from the island or his father may 
have been there temporarily in some post. 
Robert Anderton (circa 1560-25 Apr., 1586) 
was beatified in December, 1929. The bal- 
lad, which was unknown to the Vice-Postu- 
lator, Fr. Charles A. Newdigate, S.J., ap- 
pears to be in the handwriting of William 
Blundell (1560-1630), a contemporary. 
should be very much obliged for any help 
in identifying the author who passed under 
the name of Malton. 

H. Ince ANDERTON. 


THE LONDON DIALECTICAL  SO- 
CIETY.—Can any reader give me the 
date of the formation of this Society, and. 
information respecting the original mem- 
bers ? 
ARTHUR Bonner. 
ss ME. W. MORRIS, OXFORD.’’—Can 
any reader tell me who ‘“‘Mr. W. 
Morris, Oxford, 1811’’ was? There is an 
etched portrait of him, 4to, ascribed to 


Linnell. 
W. H. Quarrett. 
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IONEL JOHNSON’S LETTERS.—Wili | ‘‘ PETER PINDAR.”—I am working on a auth 
readers kindly refer me to letters of | ~ biographical and critical study of Peter cliffe 
Lionel Johnson which are in print and not | Pindar (Dr. John Wolcot), the eighteenth. Ann 
contained in ‘Some Winchester Letters of century English verse satirist. I should like Cata 
Lionel Johnson.’ I know of the letter to very much to communicate with anyone pos- wher 
Whitman in ‘With Walt Whitman in | sessing information (especially information Ne 
Camden,’ ii, 180-181; and the fragments in about manuscripts) on the subject. Rad 
W. B. Yeats’s ‘Autobiographies.’ Have any Epwarp Dreyer. who 
MSS. of Johnson been deposited in a public — uke University, Durham, North Carolina, tioné 
institution ? Joun H. Brrss. | U.S.A. as _ 
as t 

INCH AND DERING FAMILIES. — ‘T} HE “ LITERARINESS” OF SPORT- (1796 


What was the relationship, if any, be- ING MEN.—In the English Review for in F 
tween Heneage Dering (1665-1750), antiquary September, Mr. J. C. Moore has an interest- 
and divine, and Heneage Finch (1621-1682), ing article on Isaac Walton, in the course well- 


Lord Chancellor in 1674, and created Earl of which he ‘makes some remarks on the kind: 
of Nottingham 1681? The Christian name | literary abilities and pursuits of sporting auth 
Heneage seems to suggest a possible connec- men. He praises angling by saying that it a thi 


tion, which other evidence in my possession ‘38 somewhat like Poetry’ and ‘‘ is unique e, ali 
appears to confirm; but no pedigrees which a8 a sport,’’ and goes on to ‘‘ Hunting 
I have seen of either family show any rela- [Which]... if we except Peter Beckford, 
tionship between the families. I should wel- has always been associated with a sort of 
come further light on this question. hearty unliterariness. ‘ Shooting,”’ he 


‘says, ‘“‘has produced nothing very memor- den | 

cia at Se ga P. ScaTrencoon. able in poetry or prose.’’ It would be inter- said 
. ‘ esting to know if others share these opinions, sente 

UDGE AND FINCH FAMILIES. — and if they are justified. he h 
John Rudge (1669-1740), Deputy-Gover- | C. P. Harz. of Le 


nor of the South Sea Company, Governor of tury. 


the Bank of England, and M.P. for Eve- ‘HE AUTHOR OF * MANFRONE.’ — In beari 
sham, is stated to have been a relative of ‘Tunbridge Toys,’ Thackeray recalls with 
Sir Heneage Finch (1647?-1719), created ‘‘ the awful ghost of Manfroni,’”’ at which the ¢ 
Lord Guernsey 1703 and Earl of Aylesford he shuddered as a child. The novel, ‘ Man- Th 
1714, son of the first Earl of Nottingham. froné; or, The One-Handed Monk,’ seems to tions 
How did this relationship come about ? have been an imitation of Mrs. Ann Rad- fathe 
B. P.S. cliffe’s novels (see Clara F. McIntyre, in her wore 

study of ‘ Ann Radcliffe in Relation to her velve 


COMMANDANTS OF MORETON 


BAY, QUEENSLAND.—Can any reader © 


furnish me with dates of army appointments 
and dates of death, etc., of any of the fol- 
lowing officers who were commandants of 
the Penal Settlement at Moreton Bay (now 
Brisbane), Queensland, Australia: 

Captain Millar, 40th Regt., September, 
1824. 

Lieutenant Butler, 40th Regt., September, 
1824. 

Captain Bishop. 

Captain Logan. 

Captain Clunie, 17th Regt., 1830-1835. 

Captain Fyans, 4th Regt., 1835-1837. 

Major Cotton, 28th Regt., 1837-1839. 

Lieutenant Gravall. 

Lieutenant Gorman. 

Also of Major Lockyer, 57th Regt., 1825; 
and Lieutenant Otter, 17th (?) Regt. The 
respective Christian names are also wanted. 


J. W. Fawcett. 


_London . . 


Time’ (New Haven, 1920), esp. pp. 18 
and 19. She dates the novel 1809). 
The Rev. Montague Summers, in a paper: 
‘A Great Mistress of Romance: Ann Rad- 
cliffe, 1764-1823,’ read before the Royal Soci- 
ety of Literature, 24 Jan., 1917 (Transac- 
tions, second series, xxv., 1917, p. 74), says 
that ‘ Manfroné’—‘‘ an utterly worthless 
compilation of ill-digested horrors and rant- 
ing absurdities’’ -‘‘ unblushingly bears on 
its title-page, ‘By Mrs. Radcliffe.’’’ He 


includes it among the imitations, written by 


hacks and Grub Street journalists, to which 
her name was unscrupulously affixed. 

The British Museum Catalogue lists an 
1878 edition (the date in brackets) under the 
name of Mary Ann Radcliffe ; but the ‘‘ Lon- 
don Catalogue of Books . . . published in 
. since the year 1814 to Decem- 
ber 1834’’ (London, 1835), which records 
‘Manfroné,’ a romance, published in four 
volumes by Newman, gives no name of the 
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and does not enter it under ‘ Rad- 
The question is, did the ‘‘ Mary 
of the British Museum 
If so, when and 


author, 
cliffe.’ 
Anne Radcliffe ”’ 
Catalogue ever exist? 
where ? 

Not to be confused with Mrs. Ann (Ward) 
Radcliffe, is a Mrs. Mary Ann Radcliffe, 
who is described in the ‘ Biographical Dic- 
tioary of Living Authors’ (London, 1816), 
as ‘one of the Wolstonecraft school,’’ and 
as the author of ‘ The Female Advocate ’ 
(1799), which is reprinted in her ‘ Memoirs, 
in Familiar Letters to her Female Friend ’ 
(Edinburgh, 1810). She was evidently a 
well-known writer on ‘‘ women’s rights ’’ and 
kindred topics. Could she have been the 
author of ‘ Manfroné’ as well? Or is ‘there 
a third Radcliffe, spelling Anne with a final 
e, also named Mary? 

R. 


ONDON’S OFFICIAL RAT-CATCHER. 
—Mr. G. Black, of Seventh Street, Hor- 
den Colliery, Co. Durham, possesses a relic 
said to be unique. It is the insignia pre- 
sented to his grandfather, John Black, when 
he held the position of official rat-destroyer 
of London, in the early part of the last cen- 
tury. It consists of a broad leather belt 
bearing the royal monogram and decorated 
with four brass rats. This was worn across 
the chest. 

The present owner of this curiosity men- 
tions seeing an old oil-painting of his grand- 
father setting out on his excursions. He 
wore tightly buttoned buckskin trousers, a 
velvet coat, a high hat with a broad gold 
band and, his royal badge. Across his chest 
was the leather belt, the brass rats shining 
brightly. 

Information concerning the official rat- 
catcher and his office would be welcomed. 
Are there other specimens of the insignia in 
existence, and if so, where can they be seen ? 
Can the names of other occupants of the 


post be given ? H. Askew. 
WANTED. — Who is the author 


“T heard thy fate without a tear, 
Thy loss with scarce a sigh; 
And yet thou wert surpassing dear, 
Too loved of all to die. 
I know not what hath seared mine eye: 
The tears refuse to start, 
But Paty drop its lids deny 
Falls dreary on my heart.” 


I suspected Byron: but cannot find it in the 
Albion ’ edition. 


8. 


Replies. 


CURATES OF TORVER 
(clxiv. 207, 248, 284). 


R. Robert Walker, curate of Torver 
in Lanes., and Ann Tyson of Bracken- 
thwaite in the parish of Lorton, Cumb., 
spinster, had licence from Lancaster, 
5 Jan. 1735/6, to be married at Dean Church 
in Cumberland (Rec. Soc. Lancs. and Ches., 
Ixxxili, 1953, p. 76). According to ‘ D.N.B. 
Index and Epitome’ (2nd ed., 1906) he was 
called ‘* Wonderful Walker ’’ by Cumber- 
land’’ peasantry, and was native of, 
schoolmaster of, and finally, 1735-1802, 
curate of Seathwaite, Borrowdale, Cumber- 
land, but this should surely be N. Lancashire 
and Seathwaite, Furness. Strictly Seath- 
waite is in the valley from the chapel to 
Seathwaite Tarn (‘ V.C.H. Lancs.’ viii, 406 
and note 1) and Under Cragg, where he was 
born, is within these limits (ibid. 407, 388; 
lii, Top Map, Sect. 1). The date of his re- 
turn to Seathwaite, 1735 (ibid. 408), should 
be 1736; when he died, 15 June 1802, he had 
been curate for sixty-six years (tbid. 407) 
and, as we have seen above, he was still at 
Torver early in 1736, which is also the year 
his successor appears there (ibid. 364). 
Jeremiah Carter, curate of Seathwaite in 
1726 and perhaps earlier (Rec. Soc. ut sup. 
lxxx, 126, 140, 98) is omitted in ‘ V.C.H. 
Lancs.’ (vili. 408), but was still there in 
1735 (Cath. Rec. Soc. xxxii, 307); he seems 
to have removed by 3 Aug. 1736 to Kirkby 
Treleth (Lancs. Par. Reg. Soc. xliii., 2nd pt., 
pp. 7, 8), where he served as curate (ibid. 
140; Rec. Soc. ut sup. Ixxxiii, 108, 123) 
being apparently resident at Kirkby ‘Hall, 
23 Jan. 1736/7 (ibid. 114). Walker's term 
at Seathwaite is not a record, for a letter to 
The Times (Sept. 29, 1924, p. 8, col. 5) gives 
more recent instances of incumbencies of 
seventy, seventy-one, seventy-three (then 
running still) and seventy-six years (Rev. 
Bartholomew Edwards, rector of Ashill, 
near Thetford, Norfolk, 1813-89). Has this 
last ever been surpassed ? ‘ 


LK-LORE: CROSSING ONE’S SHOE 

(clxv. 245, 305).—Years ago it used to 
be a practice for mechanics, stokers, etc., to 
make a chalk cross on their boots or shoes 
when visiting the place in which they were at 
work, such as a boiler-house, or stoke-hole. 
This ‘having been done, one was expected to 
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“* pay your footing,”’ i.e., supply some cash 
for beer. 


A. S. E. ACKERMANN. 
RYDEN CONCORDANCE (clxv. 244). -- 


“A Concordance to the Poems of John 
Dryden’ was compiled in 1929 by Angela 
M. Keyes in partial fulfilment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Master of Arts at 
Columbia University. This work, which 
has not been published (I believe it to exist 
only in typewritten form), has been deposited 
in Carpenter Library, one of the special de. 
partmental collections in Philosophy Hall, 
Columbia University. It is available for 


reference. 
J. H. Brrss. 


REPARATION FOR GRANGERIZING 
(clxv. 262, 303). — A Check List of 
American Newspapers in the Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, 1901, is printed on one 
side and with very wide margin. 
T. O. M. 


UNUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (clxv. 

32, 71, 142, 212, 249, 268, 284, 305).— 
The following occur in Parish Registers in 
South Shropshire :— 

Coreley :—1793, Baptism of a daughter of 
Richard and Sidonia Wilden. (In 1797, 
name given as Sindonia), 

Jocosa, several times for females—1676, 
1680, 1702, etc. 


Roxilana, 1752—married woman; 1776 — 
daughter of another family. 
Chetton :—1787, Appollonia Page; 1792, 


Melody Swinnerton. 

Stottesdon :—1697, Petronella, wife of Ed- 
ward More, buried 1634. Baptism of daugh- 
ter of Francis and Scholastica Williams. 
1635, Baptism of a son of Wm. and Scholas- 
tica Underwood. 1798, marriage of Ed. 
Pugh to Asenath Angel. 1679, Baptism of 
Minerva, daughter of Hugh Dunn. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


I have recently seen in what is now a 
South London suburban churchyard, an in- 
scription to:— 

““Gurnell, daughter of and 
Instone, died 1853, aged 14 days.”’ 

HELEN. 


The Buxted (Sussex) Church Register 
records the marriage on 1 Oct., 1593, of 
Mynion Baude and Margaret Morley. Com- 
menting on this Godfrey Thurston Hopkins, 
in tthe Susser County Magazine, December 
1930, surmises that the bridegroom was the 


son of Peter Baude, a Frenchman, and 4 
noted Sussex gunfounder in the sixteenth 
century who perhaps named his son after a 
type of cannon known as a ‘‘ Mynion,” a 
‘“minor canon of the foundry.’’ 


H. Askew. 


ARRIAGES IN OLD AGE (clxiv. 318, 
357).—Old_ Parr, whom Taylor, “the 
Water Poet,” calls “the Olde, Old, very 
Olde Man,’’ was a native of Alberbury, Co, 
Salop. He is said to have been born in 
1483, but this date is doubted. He married 
a second time, when he was said to have been 
120 years old. He died on the 13th, and was 
buried on the 15th of November, 1635, aged 

1523 years (?) in Westminster Abbey. 

Hersert SourHam. 


PPRENTICES AND SALMON (elxiy. 
240, 283, 319, 448; clxv. 15, 319).—In 
May, 1807, my great-uncle, William Binns, 
a Quaker, aged nearly nineteen, started on 
horseback from Darlington, for a pleasure 


tour. In his ‘ Observations in a tour thro’ 
Durham, Yorkshire and Lancashire,’ he 
wrote: 


On my arrival at Askrigg was put into a 
nasty wet room enquired if they had not a 
room that had not been washed and that had 
a fire in it, was answered in the neggative ex- 
cept the Kitchen Fire which I observed was 
surrounded by about twenty Men all drunk, 
and one woman roaring, not chosing to mix 
with them and their Oaths, desir’d they would 
light me the Parlour fire, and ordered some- 
thing homely, which they reluctantly brought, 
thinking I might have helped them off with 
their pickled Salmon, as they had had a large 
fair before I came, but I thought they had 
not got the right fellow to gormandize their 
remants of Feasts. 

Askrigg has now, I believe, jess than five 
hundred inhabitants. 

Grorce J. Brnns. 


NicHoLas CULPEPER (clxv. 319).— 

According to Comber’s ‘ Sussex Genealo- 
gies ’—Ardingly Centre—(1932), p. 123, he 
was only and posthumous son of the Rev, 
Nicholas Colepeper, M.A., Rector of Ockley, 
Surrey, by Mary Atersole. 


J. B. WHITMORE. 


The ‘Dict. of Nat. Biogr.’ states that he 
was the son of Nicolas Culpeper, a clergy- 
man beneficed in Surrey, and a kinsman of 
the Culpeper family settled at Wakehurst, 
Sussex; also that he went to Cambridge 
| University for a short time. Mr. R. J 
: Stratton has a _ useful article (Pharm. 
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Journ., exxvi. (1931), 98-99) entitled 
‘Nicholas Culpeper and the London Pharma- 
oporia.’ 
J. ARDAGH. 
ELLMAN (clxv. 334). — This name evi- 
dently belongs to a hound, and not to a 
huntsman, for the third verse of the famous 
song by John Woodcock Graves, runs thus: 
Yes, I ken John Peel, and Ruby too, 
Ranter and Royal and Bellman as true; 
From the drag to the chace, from the chace 
to a view, 
From a view to the death’ in the morning. 
(‘Lonsdale Anthology of Sporting Prose 
and Verse,’ Eric Parker, 1932, p. 145). 


ALFRED WELBY. 


OSEPH EATON AND THE SINKING 
FUND SOCIETY (clxv. 318). — If Mr. 
D. G. Freeman will make enquiries at Bris- 
tol Library, I believe they will be able to 
give him some information of the Sinking 
Fund Society, which I have reasons to be- 
lieve was formed in connection with the Bris- 
tol Charities. | Joseph Eaton was in busi- 
ness in the town as an ironmonger; member 
of the Society of Friends. He died on May 
%, 1858, aged sixty-six. 
W. 


PORTRAITS OF JOHN DRYDEN (clxiv. 
423; cixv. 33, 160, 194).—The following 
record of a portrait and a pastel of Dry- 
den occurs in A. Edward Newton’s ‘ The 
Greatest Book in the World,’ 1925, p. 436: 
Thus to his friend Mitchell kennerley, the 
President of the Anderson Galleries [in New 
York City], passed—for sale—Mr. Chew’s 
(Beverley Chew] entire collection, with the 
exception of four paintings: his portraits of 
Ben Jonson by Gerard Honthorst, Pope and 
Dryden by Sir Geoffrey Kneller, and a pastel 
of Dryden by Edward Lutterel . . . These he 
bequeathed to the Grolier Club [47 E. 60th St., 
New York City]. 


“4 BULL IN A CHINA SHOP”? (clxv. 
534).—The ‘N.E.D.’ cites (sub ‘ Bull’) 

for the earliest instance, Marryat’s ‘ Jacob 

Faithful,’ cap. xv. 


EWCE: WASHINGTON FAMILIES 

(10 S. vii. 263; 11 S. vii. 102).—Henry 
F. Waters’s ‘Genealogical Gleanings in 
England,’ vol. i., pp. 381-2 passim; (Boston, 
Massachusetts, 1901) contains references to 
the two families above-named. 


Mr. R. BrncHam Apams has kindly fav- 


oured me with the extract following, from 
Marriage Licences issued by the Bishop of 
London : 

p. 79: 1577/8, Jan. 31. Lawrance Washing- 
ton of Gray’s Inn, and Martha Mewece, spinster, 
of Great Hadham, Herts; to marry there. 


E. F. MacPIrkxe. 


SIR JOHN BLUNT (clxv. 318).—See Stan- 

hope, ‘England, 1713-1783,’ 4 ed., 
vol. ii., pp. 4-38, and ‘ The Complete Baron- 
etage,’ vol. v. 48-9. He was a scrivener for 


a time. 
R. S. B. 


ERPETUAL MOTION:  BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY (clxv. 67, 106, 125, 141, 268). 
—W. W. Carrington: ‘ Perpetual Motion.’— 
Metaphysical Magazine, ii. (September, 
1895), p. 211. 

Professor C. Sellars: ‘The Redheffer Per- 
petual Motion Machine.’—Cassiers Maga- 
zine, viii. (September, 1895), p. 523. Illus- 
trated. 

Unsigned: ‘ Perpetual Motion Seekers.’— 
Harmsworth Magazine, i. (September, 1898), 


p. 315. 
J. W. Fawcert. 


PLANTAGENET: ORIGIN OF NAME 
(clxv. 227, 266).—For some particulars 
of the Plantagenets, vide : 

‘Royal Descent of the Plantagents,’ in 
Genealogical Magazine, i. (April, 1898), p. 
677; ii. (August, 1898), p. 164. 

‘The Descent of the Plantagenets from the 
Kings of Ireland,’ Genealogical Magazine, 
ii. (October, 1898), p. 264. 

‘ Descent of the Plantagenets from Brian 
Boiroimhe, King of Ireland and Dermot 
Macmorrough, King of Leinster,’ by Wil- 
liam J. Pigott.—Ibid., iii. (June, 1899), p. 
71, and (July, 1899), p. 116. 

“A Descent from Blessed Princess Mar- 
garet Plantagenet, Countess of Salisbury, 
Last of the Royal House of Plantagenet.’ — 
Tbid., iii. (September, 1899), p. 215. 

J. W. Fawcett. 


AMILY SOCIETIES: THE WING 
FAMILY (clxv. 284, 323).—The Rev. 
Matthew Wing was Rector of Crowhurst for 
forty years in the seventeenth century. He 
was highly respected, and among his many 
good works he collected “‘from house to 
house,’’ quite a substantial sum for the re- 
building of St. Paul’s Cathedral after the 
disastrous fire thereat. 


J. P. Bacon PHILLIPs. 
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The Library. 


The Poetry of Gerard Manley Hopkins. By 
E. E. Phare. (Cambridge University 
Press. 6s. net). 


‘OMPARISON is one of the chief methods 
employed in this study. We are made 
to consider Hopkins as contrasted, or as 
showing affinity, with Milton, Keats, Words- 
worth, Herbert and, less elaboratedly, with 
some few other poets. Though we are not 
sure that this method is altogether sound— 
believing that such comparisons and contrasts 
are best kept as adjuncts and occasional 
illustrations — good ideas are frequently 
thrown out. The Hopkins-Herbert juxta- 
position is perhaps most to the point. The 
book is a little long; drags a little. 
it is not quite free from all-knowing- 
ness. On the side of Hopkins’s_ re- 
ligion — and notably, from the religious 
point of view, on his attitude towards suf- 
fering—we find it somewhat to seek. These 
grumbles over, however, we are glad to record 
much enjoyment derived from these pages ; 
enhanced insight into Hopkins’s quality and 
genius; a revival, which by no means 
every discussion of a poet can effect, of the 
sense that the significance of poetry is end- 
less; we are glad, too, to recommend the 
book to the notice of every lover of litera- 
ture. 

When bringing out the differences in gram- 
mar and mode of diction between Hopkins 
and Wordsworth, there is a point not 
touched on which has seemed to us important 
for estimating both Hopkins’s poetry and 
the newer poetry derived from or allied to 
his. Roughly speaking, up to (and of course 
also past) Hopkins, poetry has retained what 
has become norma] occidental sentence-con- 
struction, based, indeed, on classical Greek 
and Latin sentence-construction but using 
prepositions and auxiliary words, and a con- 
ventional order in place of inflexions. Hop- 
kins in many of his obscure lines—by some 
half-conscious aversion, possibly, to a tedi- 
ousness in auxiliaries — maybe thought of 
as attempting sentence-construction proper to 
inflected words. If he had but an accusa- 
tive or dative ending to use some of his 
obscurity would vanish. As it is, he pro- 
duces something of the serried unencumbered 
effect we know in Latin poetry, though he has 
to impose a, certain discipline on his reader 


| before he gets the response upon which this 
can be made to tell. 

Our author gives her own interpretation 
of ‘ The Windhover ’—which would make the 
words : 

. AND the fire that breaks from thee then, 
a billion 
Times told lovelier, more dangerous, O my 
chevalier 
an utterance of Christ. But is not ‘‘O my 
chevalier !’’ against this? Chevalier” 
echoes, picks up, the ‘‘ dauphin ’’—too strik- 
ing to be forgotten, needing an echo—of the 
second line. ‘Taking the whole sonnet as ad- 
dressed to Christ, we get merely the desirable 
repetition (with a faint and quaint Bourbon- 
Stuart association) ; if we take ‘‘ chevalier ” 
as addressed by Christ to the poet, do we not 
get merely a retort—frigid, and, by reason 
of the historical association a little saugrenu? 

Osituary: SIDNEY OLDALL ADDY. ° 

Our readers will have seen with regret 
the death, in his eighty-sixth year, of our 
old correspondent, Mr. 8. O. Appy. It 
| is now some time since he wrote to us, for. 
his death had been preceded by a long 
period of illness. His last considerable con- 
tribution, ‘ Shakespeare’s Will: a stigma 
removed,’ which will be found at cl. 39 (16 
Jan., 1926), is an argument, worked out 
with his customary thoroughness and learn- 
ing, to show that 'the famous bequest of the 
second-best bed to his wife by no means 
shows that Shakespeare was lacking in affec- 
tion or proper consideration for his wife. 
Mr. Appy’s work as an antiquary is volum- 
inous and of wide range—embracing language 
and folk-tradition, as well as, what he will 
perhaps longest be remembered by, the devel- 
opment of ecclesiastical and domestic archi- 
tecture. His ‘ Evolution of the English 
House’ has this year appeared in a fourth 
edition; his ‘ Evolution of the Church and 
Manor,’ though it may not have won the 
assent of every competent reader, is a book 
which holds the attention and contains much 
that is worth bearing in mind. One of his 
most useful works, belonging to his earlier 
manhood, is ‘ A Sheffield Glossary,’ pub- 
lished by the English Dialect Society. A 
large addition to his books are his numerous 
articles published in antiquarian periodicals. 

Born in 1848, he was a Derbyshire man, 
educated at Sheffield Collegiate School and 
at Lincoln College, Oxford. From 1877 to 
1905 he was in practice as a solicitor. 
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